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The Aesthetics of Population* 


There is no sorer misfortune in all human destiny, than 
when the mighty of the earth are not also the first 
men. Then everything becometh false and distorted and 


monstrous. 


FRIEDRICH NIETSCHE, in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, LXIII. 


Under the title, the aesthetics of 
population, I shall attempt to deal 
with certain of the interrelations 
obtaining between population move- 
ments, on the one hand, and the 
content of the aesthetic component 
of our system of values, on the oth- 


er. Inasmuch as these interrela- 
tions often manifest themselves in 
economic form, a considerable part 
of my address has to do with such 
economie manifestations. More- 
over, as this is a presidential ad- 
dress and not a report of research 
findings, I shall allow myself the 
luxury of some population grum- 
bles, since, in what men write of 
population, there is much to grum- 
ble about. 

You may be asking yourself, 
What has aesthetics to do with 
population? I shall supply an an- 
swer as I go along. Again, if your 
overwhelming interest lies in men- 
suration, you may be saying, What 
is there to measure in aesthetics? 


I might, by way of reply, list works 
dealing with the quantitative as- 
pects of aesthetic matter. I prefer, 
however, an answer given to a 
similar question by W. F. Lloyd a 
century and a quarter ago: ‘‘It 
does not follow that because a thing 
is incapable of measurement, there- 
fore it has no real existence’’.? 
I. PROFESSIONALIZATION 
AND AESTHETIC VALUE 

Aesthetics is concerned with aes- 
thetic value, above all, with beauty, 
with the beautiful. Whether this 
value is autonomous, or whether it 
must somehow be harmonized with 
ethical and utilitarian considera- 
tions, is not my primary concern. 
It is to be noted, however, that the 
capacity of the beautiful to affect 
human conduct need not depend 
significantly upon its appeal to 
utilitarian self-interest. Aesthetic 
value is, nonetheless, a part of 
reality. In essentially materialist 
societies, however, it may tend, 
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along with other values, to be sub- 
ordinated to things as such. Even 
so, use and ornament may be com- 
bined ; beauty and utility may flow 
from the same object. 

My concern this evening is not 
with the beautiful as such, but with 
the disregard of beauty, in popular 
and technical writings about popu- 
lation—and they must be volumi- 
nous —into which beauty might 
properly enter as a subject of con- 
sideration. It may be true, as 
Whitehead has contended, that ac- 
tualized beauty exists ‘‘even though 
no perecipient organism fully ap- 
preciates it’’.? It is also true, how- 
ever, that when the percipient or- 
vanism, man, fails to appreciate 
beauty, the days of that in which 
it is actualized may be numbered, 
and there must follow other effects 
consequent upon the disregard of 
beauty. 

Disregard of aesthetic value by 
those who write about population 
is easier to explain than to con- 
done. It is not necessary to fall 
back upon complex explanations. 
This disregard is largely the out- 
come, as Whitehead has implied, of 
professionalization. Ours has be- 
come an age of high specialization 
and professionalization. On this 
has rested the progress of demog- 
raphy, as of other sciences. But 
progress consequent upon high spe- 
cialization exacts its price; it 


erooves the science and it grooves 
the practitioner; it produces, in 
science as in business, ‘‘a celibacy 
of the intellect’’, an impervious- 
ness to abstractions requisite ‘‘for 
the comprehension of human life’’. 
Tt results in a superficial treatment 
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of all aspects of life except those 
which fall within the groove of the 
specialist’s ‘‘science’’. It results al- 
so in a virtual abdication, by the 
scientific elite, to politicians, jour- 
nalists, and mere data-manipula- 
tors, of the task of interpreting, co- 
ordinating, and applying the find- 
ings of science, be it demography 
or something else. A by-product of 
this grooving and perhaps also of 
the associated lenity of practition- 
ers of demography toward its mis- 
interpreters is the current neglect 
of aesthetic value in writings and 
policies having to do with popula- 
tion.’ 

This outcome might have been 
avoided had these same forces of 
specialization produced a really 
firm critical elite, capable of articu- 
lating a sensitivity to aesthetic val- 
ues and of communicating this 
sensitivity to a significant fraction 
of our population. Of this elite, 
however, there is little sign, and 
there is even less sign of media 
through which their critical evalua- 
tions might be widely propagated. 
Most of the media formerly suit- 
able have given place to periodicals 
of a sort better suited to accommo- 
date contemporary tastes and the 
more modish efforts of today’s 
hucksters. In consequence, few 
spokesmen exist outside the en- 
virons of demography to draw the 
attention of its practitioners to the 
significance and the role of aes- 
thetic values.* 

II. ADEQUACY OF MEASURES OF 
IMPACT OF POPULATION GROWTH 

Having suggested why aesthetic 
value is currently assigned so little 
weight in literature and policies 
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having to do with population move- 
ments, I shall touch upon a statis- 
tico-economic aspect of my funda- 
mental thesis, that undue popula- 
tion growth is currently tending to 
debase aesthetic values and to be 
fostered by such debasement. Our 
notions of what is taking place in 
the country and in the world at 
large are formed by the reports 
that we receive of what is happen- 
ing. Of necessity these reports are 
not only quantitative but also sum- 
mary in character ; they tend there- 
fore to illude the uncritical reader 
into believing them to be more con- 
crete and more complete than in 
fact they are. What I have said is 
applicable to our notions of the 
movement of real income and to the 
impact of population growth upon 
income and welfare. Preference 
scales suitable to the task are not 
being used to evaluate effects con- 
sequent upon the growth and 
spread of population. Indices cur- 
rently in use neglect aesthetic val- 
ues and imperfectly represent the 
consequences and the concomitants 
of population growth. Presumably, 
the index-maker looks upon himself 
as equipped with at least a dipper; 
frequently, however, he is armed 
with little more than a sieve. 

The growth and spread of popu- 
lation affect the magnitude and 
the composition of the average 
quantum of environment at the dis- 
posal of the individual. Popula- 
tion growth is a process involving 
the conversion of substances and 
services into the origination, devel- 
opment, repair, replacement, and 


— of members of the human 


species. This process is accompa- 
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nied, therefore, by transformation 
and dissipation: (a) by the trans- 
formation of a given population, 
together with its replaceable and 
its irreplaceable environment, into 
a successor population and environ- 
ment; (b) by the permanent dis- 
sipation of at least that part of the 
environment which is not suscepti- 
ble of replacement or increase, even 
in an effective surrogate sense. 
What this process precipitates may 
be translated into terms, either of 
the flow of goods and services, or 
of the stock of environment avail- 
able; this flow or this stock may 
then be measured. 

The flow of goods and services is 
measurable in a number of ways; 
but no widely used measure ade- 
quately reflects the impact of popu- 
lation growth upon this flow and 
hence upon man’s material well- 
being. Even the measures usually 
employed by statisticians—many of 
whom seem to be more interested 
in counting what they can find than 
in discovering what is important— 
mask some of the adverse influences 
of population growth and concen- 
tration. By way of example we may 
consider gross and net national 
product. Each includes outlays that 
have passed the test of the market 
and outlays that have had the ap- 
proval only of a governmental or 
other bureaucracy. Of especial 
concern to demographers, however, 
is the failure of this measure to al- 
low for the fact that, with the 
growth and agglomeration of popu- 
lation, there are associated disad- 
vantages which must be offset 
through the use of productive pow- 
ers that might otherwise have been 
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employed to increase the flow of 
final goods and services. Yet these 
uses are represented as eventuating 
in real product—in the sense of the 
stuff that a husbandman puts upon 
his customer’s table—even though 
they do not do so any more than 
do outlays upon an exploded hy- 
drogen bomb. These outlays might 
be even greater, e.g., if commuters 
were fully compensated for time 
spent in traveling to and from 
work. 

How defective gross and net na- 
tional product are on the ground 
indicated has not been determined. 
Careful estimates have not yet been 
made. We do not know to what ex- 
tent these measures include offset- 
ting outlays that are really costs, 
or in what degree such costs are 
imputable to population growth. 
Moreover, the cost-effects of urban- 
ization and/or population growth 
have not been sharply distin- 
guished from concomitant redis- 
tributive effects. Kuznets’s find- 
ings suggest, however, that these 
costs and redistributive effects 
make up a considerable fraction of 
gross national product; they in- 
clude sizeable outlays upon ‘‘exten- 
sive transportation and intensive 
handling in distribution, credit, 
and other service channels’’, to- 
gether with excessive expenditures 
upon housing and other services by 
urban residents.5 Conceivably, be- 
tween five and ten per cent of our 
gross national product, of which 
perhaps half was imputable to past 
population growth, consisted of 
costs or offset-outlays already in 
the early 1930’s. Whatever be the 
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correct figures, they are average 
values. The corresponding mar- 
ginal values would be higher, since 
both urbanization and its costs are 
increasing functions of size of 
population. Today’s average val- 
ues must be appreciably higher, 
therefore, than were those of the 
1930’s. 

Having pointed to one flaw in 
gross and net national product, 
considered as measures of the im- 
pact of population growth, namely, 
its treatment of certain costs as if 
they represented income, we may 
note a second, to wit, disregard of 
effects consequent upon decline in 
the amount of free resources avail- 
able per head. Well-being depends 
upon both free and scarce goods 
and services; yet only those which 
are scarce command a price ana@ 
are counted. So long as a good or 
service is free and hence of zero 
price, its contribution to well-being 
is not included in gross and net 
national product; it enters the hal- 
lowed environ of the income caleu- 
lator only by becoming scarce and 
hence of positive price. Or in H. J. 
Davenport’s inimitable words, ‘‘the 
distribuendum does not include all 
of the values in life, but only those 
which, being adapted to the price 
denominator, are submitted to it 
and received under it’’.® 

Consider a natural resource such 
as land, and suppose the average 
amount used per head does not ex- 
ceed a. When population grows 
beyond the size at which each and 
all may have quantity a at zero 
price, the quantity obtainable me) 
head will have to be cut down to 
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what is available, (say) a’ per capi- 
ta, and this will have to be done 
by putting such price on the use 
of land as will reduce the average 
share from a to @ and impute cor- 
responding prices and income- 
yields to land. We thus have two 
effects. First, there is a redistribu- 
tion of product to the owners of 
land from the owners of other fac- 
tors of production; thus a consid- 
erable fraction of what urban 
dwellers pay for services is made 
up of such redistributed rental in- 
come, of income, that is, which 
might otherwise have appeared in 
gross national product as wages, 
etc. The flaw we refer to, however, 
is not this redistributive effect; it 
is the fact that the reduction in 
the amount of land-service sup- 
plied per head, from a level of a 
to one of a, is not reflected in 
changes in gross or net national 
product. 

Before turning to the suitability 
of asset-change as a measure, it is 
to be noted that the recent be- 
havior of gross and net national 
product, together with related 
measures, reveals, despite their 
shortcomings, that current opinion 
regarding an economic break- 
through is somewhat myth-ridden. 
For, in the words of the Red Queen, 
we are not doing a great deal more 
than enough running ‘‘to keep in 
the same place.’’ Between 1946 and 
1955 our gross national product in- 
creased, in real terms, about 38 per 
cent. Expressed in per capita 
terms, this becomes only about 18 
per cent, or just over 1.75 per cent 
per year. Net national product per 
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head has increased at something 
like the same rate. If, however, we 
turn to what matters even more to 
most of us, namely, to real ‘‘per- 
sonal disposable income’’, to what 
is left of personal income after 
taxes, we find that it has increased 
no more than 10 per cent, if that 
much. Whatever else this rate of 
increase of one per cent or less 
per year may mean, it can hardly 
be said to signify a breakthrough." 

One may argue, much as has 
Boulding,® that the movement of 
physical assets per head affords a 
better measure of the impact of 
population growth upon welfare 
than does the movement of net na- 
tional product per head. This meas- 
ure is not perfect, of course. It 
may not take adequately into ac- 
count increases in assets which are 
analogous to the costs of urbaniza- 
tion discussed earlier. It is sub- 
ject to the qualification that some 
mortality is essential, in the world 
of assets and ideas as in the world 
of men and values, if we are to 
have, not Struldbruggian stagna- 
tion, but Odyssean flux. The prin- 
ciple underlying this measure does, 
however, guard us against certain 
forms of error and confusion. It 
stresses the utilization and increase 
rather than the consumption of as- 
sets. It recognizes that consump- 
tion entails destruction. It does 
not endorse deliberate acceleration 
of obsolescence, or purposeful 
shortening of the life of consumer 
durables and housing, or asset- 
squandering under the guise of 
supposedly useful consumption, a 
guise more easily sembled in coun- 
tries where pennies need not be 
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watched, Above all, it reflects the 
tendency of the growth of assets 
per head to be retarded, usually by 
population growth under present- 
day circumstances, and always by 
high reproduction. Emphasis upon 
the movement of assets instead of 
upon that of national product is of 
peculiar interest to demographers ; 
it implies that expenditure is a bet- 
ter index of an individual’s tax- 
paying capacity than is income, 
and taxes based upon expenditures 
appear to be at least potentially 
less favorable to population growth 
than are taxes based upon income. 
III. CURRENT ASSESSMENT OF IM- 
PACT OF POPULATION GROWTH 
ON WELL-BEING 

Having argued that the meas- 
ures of output which we employ do 
not adequately reflect the impact 
of population growth upon mate- 
rial well-being, I shall touch upon 
some of the assessments currently 
being made of the impact of popu- 
lation growth upon man’s well- 
being. These assessments are of 
two sorts, those encountered in sci- 
entific literature and those appear- 
ing in popular and special-interest 
media. The content of these assess- 
ments arises in varying degree 
from disregard of aesthetic and re- 
lated values, and from failure to 
utilize preference scales which are 
really suited to measure and assess 
the impact of the growth and the 
spread of population. 

Disregard of aesthetic and relat- 
ed values, together with failure to 
develop and make use of suitable 
preference scales, is of multiple 
origin. It arises in part from a 
diversity of conditions: e.g., that 
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population literature is shot 
through with radical empiricism ; 
that the theory of economic growth 
has not been effectively integrated 
with that of population growth; 
and that minutiae too frequently 
are the subject of excessive con- 
cern. It arises also from a disposi- 
tion, even on the part of Malthus’s 
critics, to accept his main posing 
of the population question. For his 
way of putting the problem led 
many to infer, when food and/or 
other kinds of output continued to 
outstrip numbers in England and 
Western Europe, that Malthus’s 
ghost had been laid. Subsequent 
commentators have reasoned simi- 
larly when they have indicated 
that production has been rising 
faster than population; or when 
they have urged that the earth 
could continue to support its in- 
habitants, almost irrespective of 
their rate of multiplication; or 
when they have asked, in the words 
of a recent title, Must Man Starve ?, 
and have given the obvious answer, 
No! It is possible even that this 
way of putting the question has 
led to misinterpretation of such 
correlation as may at times seem 
to exist between the rate of popu- 
lation growth and the rate of in- 
crease of per capita income. For 
Kuznets’s statistical findings bear 
out theoretical reasoning that, be- 
cause of the divers relationships 
and intervening variables present. 
such correlations as exist are with- 
out much if any significance.® 
More extreme by far is the popu- 
lation booster, now as ever extem- 
porizing after the manner of Carv- 
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er’s fox, who recommended “‘large 
families to the rabbits’’. In the 
Middie Ages the population boost- 
er, then a lord, found in his serfs’s 
goodly ‘‘litters’’, as they were then 
plainly designated, a source of 
‘‘surplus value’’.1° Today’s popu- 
lation booster is a less rational fel- 
low than his medieval forbear; 
often he is a politician, an unwit- 
ting businessman, a local chamber- 
of-commerce spokesman, or a jour- 
nalist; sometimes he is a land or 
other speculator in search of a 
quick promoter’s profit. He writes 
optimistically of the market expan- 
sion to which population growth 
supposedly gives rise, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that, since 
every recruit to a population is 
eventually a producer as well as a 
consumer, the amount of market 
available per producer is affected 
little if at all. The modern booster 
behaves as if he depended for sight 
entirely upon a monocle that gave 
sight only to the eye through 
which he looked at consumption 
and demand whilst leaving totally 
blind the other eye through which 
alone supply might be made visi- 
ble. Our booster seems to be un- 
aware that he is implicitly en- 
dorsing the very stagnation theory, 
which he found so unpalatable in 
the 1930’s when it was being as- 
serted that the entrepreneur had 
lost his élan, with the result 
that business prosperty was made 
to depend largely upon the behav- 
ior of the stork instead of upon 
the intelligence of man. Our busi- 
nessman booster may also be un- 
aware that, when he talks so op- 
timistically of the empty spaces 
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and the unused resources remain- 
ing to be exploited, he is but re- 
peating remarks common among 
communist dialecticians. The popu- 
lation boosters of old—the nation- 
alists and the imperialists—are no 
longer as vocal as in the past, hav- 
ing succumbed perhaps to the hu- 
manitarian sentiments of the day; 
and yet, in most countries, it is 
only on nationalist and imperialist 
grounds that a strong case can be 
made, it being given that the stork 
sometimes is the ultimate arbiter 
of national destiny. 

To the arguments of the popula- 
tion boosters, as to those of writers 
who underestimate the adverse ef- 
fects of population growth, various 
answers are possible. One may in- 
fer that humans no more thrive 
when crowded than do crappies. 
One may remark the unfavorable- 
ness of the age composition of a 
growing population. One may 
point out that a rate of population 
growth of one per cent per year 
offsets an annual savings rate of 
four to five per cent of national in- 
come, and thereby appreciably re- 
duces the rate of growth of per 
capita income. Or one may observe 
that, even should Lil Abner’s 
‘‘sechmoos’’ allay man’s hunger for 
food, other of his hungers would 
not only remain but would be made 
more unsatisfiable by population 
growth; for, of the elements pres- 
ent in man’s environment and upon 
which his _ well-being depends, 
many are fixed or depletable in na- 
ture, with the result that the 
amount available per head must de- 
cline as population increases, thus 
imposing limitations upon the aug- 
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mentability 
services. 

A better and more intelligent 
answer was given 33 years ago by 
A. B. Wolfe, when he was consid- 
ering the question, whether Amer- 
ica could support 500 million peo- 
ple on a diet substantially free of 
meat and waste. His answer was, 
cui bono? To what purpose? For 
whose good? Mill had expressed a 
somewhat similar view already in 
1848; and so had Matthew Arnold 
in 1867, when he remarked, apro- 
pos authors who talked solemnly of 
large English families and looked 
upon them as meritorious per se, 
that these authors reasoned ‘‘as if 
the British Philistine would have 
only to present himself before the 
Great Judge with his twelve chil- 
dren, in order to be received among 
the sheep as a matter of right’’.™ 

Exponents of optimum-popula- 
tion theory are agreed that the 
amount of mundane ‘‘welfare’’ 
available per capita, howsoever de- 
fined, almost invariably depends 
upon the size and the rate of popu- 
lation growth. They disapprove of 
population growth which makes 
this welfare less than it otherwise 
would have been. As economists, 
they are bound to look upon chil- 
dren as prospective sources of satis- 
faction to their parents much as 
newly acquired durable goods are 
prospective sources of satisfaction 
to their owners. Accordingly, if 
economists set great store by con- 
sumer sovereignty and freedom of 
choice (and one can hardly fail to 
do so and yet remain in the West- 
ern liberal tradition), they cannot 
condone economic-institutional ar- 


of various goods and 
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rangements—arrangements appar- 
ently based upon the principle of 
need set forth in the Parable of 
the Vineyard rather than upon the 
principle of productivity endorsed 
in the Parable of the Talents— 
which interfere with consumer sov- 
ereignty and so bias the allocation 
of resources as to give undue 
stimulus to population growth. 
This bias has been introduced into 
almost all Western countries and is 
partly responsible for the post-war 
increase in the rate of population 
growth. 

In the United States and else- 
where the rate of growth would not 
be so high were potential parents 
required to meet nearly all of the 
costs of procreating and rearing 
children, costs which at present are 
being shifted in considerable part 
to others. For, while it may be true 
that natality has been stimulated 
in America by the development of 
a quasi-matriarchate, whereunder 
the young male passes early from 
the suzerainty of ‘‘Mom’’ to that 
of a spouse bent upon establishing 
herself similarly, this stimulus 
would be appreciably weakened if 
the costs of such behavior were 
made incident upon the responsi- 
ble parties instead of upon the for- 
gotten taxpayer. So long as popu- 
lation policy is not based upon op- 
timum theory and upon a predomi- 
nance of consumer sovereignty and 
freedom of choice, population 
growth is likely to be excessive, at 
least on economic and ‘‘welfare’’ 
grounds. 

Whether the American people 
will remove economie stimuli mak} 
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@::. for excessive growth—say, by 
adopting an expenditures tax and 
doing away with hidden subsidies 
to natural inerease and with tax 
exemptions for living children be- 
yond the second (except perhaps 
for parents with high I.Q.’s)— 
remains to be seen. We live in 
an age of egalitarian sentiment, 
in an age in which the silk purse 
and the sow’s ear are common- 
ly rated of nearly equal impor- 
tance, and in such an age it is 
hard to maintain consumer free- 
dom, or to base rewards wholly 
upon economic productivity. It is 
of interest to note, however, that 
the U. 8S. News & World Report, 
which had been reporting approval 
of our high rate of population 
growth, recently reported Ameri- 
cans as asking, when they learned 
that there might be 300 million 
Americans by 1993, ‘‘How long 
can this go on? How many more 
people can this country handle 
without overerowding?’’!? This 
concern would be all the greater if 
they realized that increase in popu- 
lation density beyond a critical 
level is likely to be unfavorable to 
economic and other forms of liber- 
ty to which Americans and others 
attach a high degree of importance. 


IV. INTERRELATION OF AESTHET- 
IC VALUE AND POPULATION 
GROWTH 


[ come now to aesthetic values 
proper. I shall touch upon the sig- 
nificance of variation in the impor- 
tance of aesthetic values for varia- 
tion in the rate of natural increase, 
and upon the significance of varia- 
tion in the rate of natural increase 
for variation in the importance at- 
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tached to aesthetic values. I take 
it for granted that the precise con- 
tent of artistic expression of beauty 
tends to vary in time, and that ar- 
tistic expression sometimes becomes 
decadent.!® For the sake of exposi- 
tive convenience, therefore, I shall 
mean by beauty, conformity with 
relevant aesthetic criteria, and by 
ugly, extreme deviation from such 
conformity. I shall argue, in gen- 
eral, that an overworked stork is 
the enemy of the beautiful, and 
that, when men no longer prize the 
beautiful highly, the stork is likely 
to be given too much rein. 

The overworked stork is the ene- 
my of the beautiful because satis- 
faction of the demands of the stork 
absorbs resources which might 
otherwise have been devoted to sat- 
isfying the criteria of beauty and 
to meeting the requirements of ex- 
cellence. Population growth en- 
tails diversion of resources from 
the elevation of people above what 
has been the common level to mere 
multiplication of those at or near 
the common level. A people that 
worships the stork cannot escape 
paying the piper. Witness the av- 
erage non-rural school child: 
viewed as an object of improve- 
ment, he often is worse off today 
than in the 1930’s, in part because 
population growth is diluting the 
amount of resources we are willing 
and able to devote to the dis- 
ciplined and skill-ineorporating up- 
bringing of the average child. More 
generally, agents of production re- 
quired to support population 
growth might otherwise have been 
used to improve the health, educa- 
tion, and cultural attainment of the 
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given self-replacing population. A 
probable outcome, I like to think, 
would then have been increase in 
the conformity of man’s behavior 
and artifacts with aesthetic cri- 
teria. 

Population growth not only ab- 
sorbs resources; it also accelerates 
their dissipation and intensifies 
many kinds of scarcity. For, since 
aggregate demand depends upon 
per capita demand as well as upon 
the number of demanders, it grows 
both as population grows and as 
average requirements grow. Pov- 
erty, in the sense of particular 
forms of relative shortage, thus 
arises both because there are many 
demanders, as in India, and be- 
cause every demander wants so 
much, as in America. Population 
erowth, because it increases the 
rate at which gross national prod- 
uct expands, intensifies the rate at 
which depletable resources are used 
up. Illustrative of this class of 
resourees are inorganic substances 
of use to man, but subject to re- 
duction to a state of non-utilizabil- 
ity by the relentless march of eco- 
nomie entropy consequent upon 
use.!4 

Of perhaps greater significance 
is steady diminution in the amount 
available per head of factors es- 
sential to production and well- 
being, but in approximately fixed 
supply. Illustrative are water, land, 
and suitably situated space, the 
last itself largely dependent upon 
accessible landed area. Water, long 
the economist’s stock example of a 
free good, has become scarce, a 
factor presently setting limits to 
economic growth in various parts 
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of the United States. This short 


age will be felt increasingly as 
population growth augments both 
water pollution and water require- 
ments; it will be intensified if un- 
derground water-tables fall. Re- 
course to widespread use of puri- 
fied saltwater would prove expen- 
sive at best, as would migration 
of the inhabitants of water-short 
areas to other lands.’® 

Turning to land, we shall soon 
find our population numbering 60 
per square mile, and by the close 
of the century, perhaps around 100 
per square mile, a figure not far be- 
low that of Indo-China, or that of 
Eire whence people have been emi- 
grating for the past 125 years. By 
the close of the century per capita 
landed acreage, now about 11, may 
have fallen to 6 or less. The grow- 
ing shortage of land will be increas- 
ingly felt as numbers increase, for 
the consumption pattern of Amer- 
ica is already the most space-ori- 
ented in the world. At present 
every year 1.1 million acres re- 
portedly are taken permanently 
out of crop use by urban and sub- 
urban development, together with 
the expansion of industry, airports, 
military establishments, and new 
highways; and another 700,000 
acres are lost annually through soil 
erosion, tree planting, waterlog- 
ging, salt deposits, and other con- 
tamination.‘ Much of this land 
is lost also to those uses which 
prompted John Ruskin to eall land 
‘‘the most precious ‘property’ that 
human beings can possess’’. He 
would probably have found opera- 
tive a Gresham’s law of aesthetics 
in the continuing replacement of 
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Arcadian beauty by car-dominated, 
bill-boarded, neon-signed shabbi- 
ness.17 

The figures I have given indicate 
that’ currently nearly 0.5 per cent 
of our limited crop land—409 mil- 
lion acres in 1950—is being lost to 
crop use every year, even as other 
land is being lost to uses that fail 
to take into account the intrinsic 
worth of natural environment. For 
these and related reasons Ameri- 
cans may expect increasingly to 
feel the lash of land famine. Even- 
tually there will be too little land 
to provide the kind of diet we pre- 
fer. Our seashore, a priceless sce- 
nie and scientific resource, will be 
given over more and more to the 
often uglifying hands of profit- 
seeking subdividers, and therewith 
the fate of our wildlife, the future 
of our shoreline, and access to 
beaches, already a diminishing 
quantity at best.18 Within the in- 
terior, along rivers and lakes, simi- 
lar constrictive forces will operate, 
with water pollution also exacting 
an increasing toll. Replacement of 
ugly human rabbit warrens, com- 
mon in many American metropoli- 
tan areas, by clusters of human 
habitations which better satisfy 
aesthetie eriteria, will prove ever 
more costly. Access to playgrounds 
and parks, public and otherwise, 
will prove increasingly difficult, as 
a rule. In short, all the amenities 
—and they are many—into the sat- 
isfaction of which land and space 
enter, will become more and more 
searee; and men will feel increas- 
ingly, as Longfellow would feel, 
were he to return to the present- 
day environs of the great univer- 
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sity with which he once was asso- 
ciated. Nor will there be much op- 
portunity to substitute under- 
ground or above-ground space for 
surface-space; suitably situated 
space of this sort is very limited in 
amount and costly of access. From 
the eventual threat of an approxi- 
mation to standing room only there 
is thus but one effective means of 
escape, namely, limitation of num- 
bers. One cannot get rid of ex- 
cess numbers after they have come 
into being. Only if numbers are 
duly limited can men give effec- 
tive expression to the beautiful and 
the excellent. 

Having argued that an over- 
worked stork is the enemy of the 
beautiful, I shall now argue that 
we have given so much rein to the 
stork because we do not prize the 
beautiful, because we may be af- 
flicted with what Mencken called 
‘‘the libido for the ugly’’; for this 
attitude causes us to disregard the 
destructive impact of population 
growth upon beauty and excellence. 
Of this tendency to neglect beauty, 
excellence, and related values, there 
are various manifestations. For ex- 
ample, critics of manners in Amer- 
ica are beginning to look upon the 
behavior of the American Levia- 
than as being under the empire of 
something like ancient Rome’s For- 
tuna, which, in Voltaire’s words, 
makes all ‘‘blindly play her terri- 
ble game’’, and which seemingly 
inspires many of Leviathan’s lead- 
ers to behave as figurines in a bal- 
let under the governance of a simi- 
lar but not very foresightful élan. 
Moralists might assert that wealth 
is possessing its possessors, or that 
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the chase is outweighing the quar- 
ry, or that men hold with Samuel 
Butler that progress has its origin 
in an ‘‘innate desire on the part of 
every organism to live beyond its 
income’’.1® Whatever be the forces 
at work, ethical and aesthetic val- 
ues play but a small part in order- 
ing the behavior of many of those 
upon whom largely depends the 
aggregate growth, demographic as 
well as economic, of the American 
Leviathan. Our recent economic- 
demographic growth, for all its 
phenomenal character, has some 
of the quality of a megalomaniac’s 
dream; it appears to be too much 
dominated by a kind of blind dino- 
saurism, and too little by the dis- 
cipline of ethical and aesthetic 
values. 

All this is well illustrated in Rus- 
sell Lynes’s acutely perceptive A 
Surfeit of Honey.*° Herein the av- 
erage American is represented as 
intent on being in fashion and 
yet shuddering ‘‘at the idea of 
being fashionable’. Our servo- 
mechanistically minded executives 
are portrayed as having ‘‘built-in 
ulcers’? and as buying ‘‘two-hun- 
dred-and-forty horsepower cars’’ 
fitted ‘‘with built-in safety belts’’. 
Our American society is described 
as equipped ‘‘with more built-in 
tranquilizers of more different sorts 
than any that has ever existed’’. 
Were Thomas Carlyle still alive he 
might be prompted to repeat his 
evaluation, exaggerated of course, 
made in 1843, of the impact of 
England’s growing wealth. ‘‘No 
man of you shall be the better for 
it; this is enchanted fruit’’.2! Mr. 
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Lynes’s portrait would hardly have 
occurred, even to a social critic, 
were aesthetic values in the saddle 
in American society. For then 
premium would be attached to real 
excellence, to beauty, and behavior 
and production would generally be 
so oriented. Presumably, many 
would agree that, ‘‘in the wisdom 
of our choice of purposes to be 
achieved’’,?? we have hardly even 
marked time. 

I should like to refer again to 
my earlier observation that in- 
creases in gross and net national 
product per head, especially when 
accompanied by population growth, 
are partly offset by the adverse ef- 
fects of changes in the composition 
of this product. These effects, 
whilst expressible in economic 
terms, may also be reduced to terms 
of aesthetic debasement. Although 
some of these adverse effects ac- 
company income growth, even in 
the absence of population growth, 
they are very greatly accentuated 
by population growth. Population 
growth entails both urban concen- 
tration and an essentially escapis- 
tic suburbanward dispersal of peo- 
ple, together with a usurpation of 
land for conversion into suburbs 
and highways, and for diversion to 
various analogous purposes. All of 
these uses chew up and uglify the 
countryside, and some of them in- 
tensify the spread of ‘urban blight’ 
within metropolitan areas. 

This dissipative process tends to 
be more powerful when gross na- 
tional product per head is relative- 
ly high, as in the United States; 





and it is accelerated when product 
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® per head is rising. It is possible, of 


course, that the spread of urban 
blight may be prevented through 
heavy expenditure on urban re- 
newal, as in parts of Manhattan; 
but a sufficiency of resources is 
seldom provided for this purpose, 
and when it is provided, it is made 
available through the nonsatisfac- 
tion of many other important 
wants, such as education, health, 
the preservation of natural beauty, 
and so on. It cannot be validly ar- 
gued, therefore, that when popula- 
tion growth is accompanied by in- 
creases in product per head, these 
increases are improving the well- 
being of the average individual as 
much as they would have improved 
it in the absence of such population 
growth. For the countryside is 
necessarily much more chewed up 
than it would have been in the 
absence of population growth, and 
the amount of urban blight is al- 
most invariably much greater. 
These dissipative effects, reflected 
in adverse changes in the composi- 
tion of gross national product, thus 
offset, in part if not wholly, sup- 
posed increments in measured prod- 
uct per head. 

If American production and be- 
havior were oriented to real excel- 
lence and beauty, aesthetic quality 
would be stressed far more, and 
mere quantity far less, than it is 
in present-day American society. 
Moreover, if aesthetic and related 
values were given greater support 
than at present, resources would be 
diverted away from population 
erowth— much of it blind and 
pointless — and to the service of 
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beauty and excellence. In conse- 
quence, the rate of population 
growth, underpinned as it is in 
part by band-wagon attitudes, 
would fall, here as well as abroad, 
and now instead of in the future 
when growing scarcity of growth- 
limiting factors had finally made 
itself felt. 

Were there greater emphasis 
upon questions stressed by expo- 
nents of optimum theory, and were 
their modes of thought more com- 
mon, adequate attention might be 
given to the role of aesthetic val- 
ues in economic-demographic de- 
velopment. It would then be rec- 
ognized that the aesthetic compo- 
nent might be an important ele- 
ment in a system of values, in 
which event this element might be 
both an important determinant of 
population growth and a variable 
modifiable through population 
growth.*4 

Before I close I must indicate 
how the qualitative composition of 
a population tends to be affected 
when the tastes of its elite undergo 
proleterianization and their values 
become vulgarized. This vulgariz- 
ing process, to which Toynbee 
has ealled attention, entails a de- 
cline in the importance that a peo- 
ple attaches to the creative and 
value-imposing role of the elite, 
and to excellence in general as dis- 
tinguished from excellence in a re- 
stricted number of particulars. 
Such a pseudo-orthogenetie drift, 
once it gets under way, becomes 
cumulative, particularly in socie- 
ties of the sort that Pareto has de- 
scribed as fox-dominated: lowered 
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tastes permeate environments in 
which children are reared, and 
these environments in turn produce 
children with perhaps even lower 
tastes. When this state of affairs 
becomes widespread, it is not easy 
to give selective preference to ex- 
cellence, whether of genetic or of 
euthenic origin. Eugenie programs 
are not likely to prove effective, 
therefore, in the face of a declen- 
sion in popular emphasis upon ex- 
cellence and aesthetic values. Jef- 
ferson’s natural aristoi are not 
likely to flourish in a world of 
mass-men. Under the circumstances 
it is hardly to be expected that re- 
productive selection will be of a 
sort to favor the maintenance of 
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excellence, or the strengthening of @ 


aesthetic values. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


I have come to the end of my 
tale. You may respond to it as men 
reportedly responded to Cassan- 
dra’s. Should you, however, re- 
quire a tranquilizer, be assured 
that you are in a state in which 
most people will be thirty to forty 
years from now when we are 300 
instead of only 170 million. But 
perhaps it is better to conclude in 
the words of Thomas Gray: 

... Why should they know their 


fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too 
fate... ¥ 
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